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INBREEDING IN COLLEGE AND By 


UNIVERSITY FACULTIES 


In what degree do American colleges and 
universities appoint their own alumni to faculty 
positions? Is there any uniformity of practice 
in respect to this? Do some types of colleges 
inbreed more than do others? Does one kind 
of college or university rather than another lead 
in producing teachers for institutions of higher 
education? These are some of the questions the 
author had in mind in the study summarized 
here. 

In many college and university catalogs the 
names of the faculty members are followed by 
statements which show not only the academic 
degrees held by the teachers but also the names 
of the institutions that have conferred the de- 
These data make plain the extent to 
which colleges that give this information about 
the education of their teachers have appointed 
their°own graduates to faculty positions, and 
also the kinds of colleges, whether large or small, 
state, municipal, or independent, which are the 
alma maters of other members of their faculties. 
This paper reports upon some of the facts dis- 
covered in an examination of the faculty lists of 
36 institutions: 26 liberal-arts colleges, three 
state teachers colleges, and seven large institu- 
tions which include four state universities, two 
state “A. and M.” colleges, and a large privately 
controlled technical university. 


grees. 
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The list included the following independent 
Albion, 
Augustana, Carleton, Carthage, Colorado, Cor- 


or church-related liberal-arts colleges: 


nell, Culver-Stockton, Drury, DePauw, Grinnell, 
Hampton-Sidney, Illinois College, Illinois Wes- 
leyan, Knox, Lake Forest, Macalaster, Millikin, 
Monmouth, Muskingum, Park, Pomona, Swarth- 
more, Wheaton, Westminster (Mo.), Westmin- 
ster (Pa.), and Wooster. 
teachers colleges were included: Western Illi- 


The following state 


nois State Teachers College (Macomb), Colo- 
rado State College of Education (Greeley), and 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond. Also included in the study are the faculty 
lists of the following large institutions, all but 
one of which are state-supported: University of 
Iowa, Indiana University, University of Oregon, 
Purdue University, Washington State College, 
Louisiana State University, and Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

The 26 liberal-arts colleges included in this 
study have in their faculties a total of 1,366 
teachers. Of these teachers, 357 (26 per cent) 
are employed by their alma maters; 425 (31 per 
cent) are graduates of other independent or 
church-related liberal-arts colleges; 211 (15 per 
cent) are graduates of large independent univer- 
sities; 279 (20 per cent) are graduates of state 





universities; 49 (3.5 per cent) are graduates of 
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foreign colleges and universities; and 39 (3 per 
eent) are graduates of state teachers colleges. 
The college which has the highest per cent of its 
own graduates employed as teachers, in other 
words the college which in the most marked de- 
gree has followed the practice of inbreeding, has 
a faculty of which 51 per cent are its own grad- 
uates; the college with the smallest degree of in- 
breeding has a faculty of which 13 per cent are 
its own graduates; 30 per cent is the median 
point of inbreeding in the faculties of these 26 
colleges. It will be observed that 357 of these 
teachers are graduates of the colleges in which 
they are teaching, and 425 are graduates of 
other colleges similar in type. This makes a 
total of 782 (58 per cent) of the 1,366 faculty 
members in these independent or church-related 
liberal-arts colleges who are graduates of the 
type of college in which they are teaching. It 
will be remembered that this study does not take 
into account work in graduate schools and ad- 
vanced degrees. Nothing is considered here ex- 
cept the bachelor’s degree. 

The three state teachers colleges included in 
this stiidy have a combined faculty of 252. It 
is obvious that the three institutions are not a 
sufficiently large sample to enable us to arrive 
at definite concerning the alma 
maters of teachers in this type of college. We 
find that 63 (25 per cent) of the teachers in the 
state teachers colleges are graduates of the col- 
leges in which they are teaching; 48 (19 per 
small liberal-arts col- 
are graduates of state 


eonclusions 


eent) are graduates of 
leges; 40 (26 per cent) 
universities; 34 (14 per cent) 
large independent universities; 26 (16 per cent) 
are graduates of other state teachers colleges; 
and 2 (less than 1 per cent) are graduates of 
foreign universities. An of our 
data shows us that 103 persons (40 per cent) 
of the combined faculties of the state teachers 
colleges included in our study are graduates of 
this type of educational institution. The state 
teachers colleges, like the small liberal-arts eol- 
leges, seem to prefer graduates of their own 


are graduates of 


examination 


type of institution. 

It is interesting to observe, and it may be con- 
sidered somewhat surprising, that the state 
teachers colleges, institutions devoted primarily 
to the training of teachers, have but few of their 
graduates in the faculties of colleges and univer- 
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sities other than the state teachers colleges, 
One might think it probable that, even though 
the graduates of these colleges go first into the 
publie schools, there would be many who would 
make their way into the faculties of institutions 
of higher education. Whatever the explanation, 
it is clear that the colleges and universities do 
not feel that their teachers need the particular 
kind of training given to students in the teach- 
ers colleges. 

For the 
among the different types of colleges and uni- 
versities, we have included in our study the 
faculty lists of seven large institutions, the 
smallest of which has a faculty of 218 and the 
largest a faculty of 338. We find that in this 
group of institutions the proportion of faculty 
members who are teaching in their own alma 
maters varies from 28 per cent at the university 
with the largest degree of inbreeding to 14 per 
cent at the university with the smallest degree. 
Of the 1,950 teachers in these seven institutions, 
459 (23 per cent) are teaching in the universi- 
ties from which they received their bachelor de- 
grees; 655 (33 per cent) are graduates of state 
universities; 425 (22 per cent) are graduates 
of small colleges; 283 (22 per cent) are gradu- 
ates of large independent universities; 75 (4 
per cent) are graduates of foreign universities; 
53 (3 per cent) are graduates of state teachers 
colleges. 

It is true that there are some advantages to 
the college in having its own graduates as mem- 
bers of the faculty. It is natural for the college 
authorities when need for a new teacher arises 
to think of well-qualified persons among their 
own alumni. There is less risk involved in em- 
ploying such a person, whereas, the stranger, no 
matter what his record, is usually still an un- 
known quantity to the prospective employer. 
The college knows her own sons. It is not sur- 
prising that so many times the college president 
brings back an alumnus who is known to be co- 
operative, safe, and in harmony with the col- 
lege’s ideals. Then, too, the alumnus as a 
faculty member may have values for the em- 
ploying college aside from the contributions 
made as teacher and scholar. The alumnus 
helps to keep contact with other alumni; he 
knows the college and its problems. He can, if 
not too long out of college, interpret the student 


purpose of making comparisons 
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It is likely 


that he will work for the college as he would not 


nind to the administrative officers. 


do if the college were not his Alma Mater. 

But also there are disadvantages. There is 
always danger that the college will employ 
alumni upon the basis of friendship, alumni in- 
fluence, and especially convenience, rather than 
upon the basis of scholarship and teaching abil- 
ity. After the alumni are employed, there is 
danger that they will be reactionary. The faults 
in their college are not evident to them. They 
may have become accustomed to much that needs 
change. They may be complacent about condi- 
tions which men coming in from other institu- 
if it were not for the 
on the 


tions would not tolerate 


the entrenched alumni 


influence of 
faculty. 
This little study suggests others which may 
have value. Some interesting data would be 
brought to light if an analysis were made by 
subjects or departments, or at least by the 
larger divisions of the curriculum. For ex- 
ample, we find in the case of the seven large 
institutions studied that 29 per cent of their 
teachers are inbred, 33 per cent are graduates 


UNITING HOME AND CHURCH 
FOR RELIGIOUS TEACHING 


WE are in a period of upsurging interest in 
religion over the nation. Current plans for 
week-day religious education are too numerous 
to catalogue here. Nor are they new. As early 
as 1805 the State of New York made provision 
for release-time religious training so that chil- 
dren might have the benefit of additional church 
training on school time. During the past quar- 
ter-century and longer, efforts sometimes sceat- 
tered and sometimes intensive, have been made 
to remedy the condition wherein the majority 
of American youth grow up without religious 
instruction. 

Instead of defending or condemning either the 
historic separation of Church and State in 
America, or the idea of bridging the gap be- 
tween publie education and organized religion, I 
wish to point to the central role of home and 
chureh—without which adequate religious edu- 
cation, as well as adequate general education, is 
difficult if not impossible. 
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of state or municipal universities, and 44 per 
cent are from small colleges or privately con 
trolled universities. We may assume that nearly 
all the teachers of agriculture and a majority 
of the teachers of engineering and certain other 
technical subjects taught in the state universi- 
ties, but not usually in the liberal-arts colleges 
and independent universities, are graduates of 
the state universities. This indicates that a large 
proportion of the teachers of the humanities, in 
general the liberal-arts subjects, are graduates 
of the small liberal-arts colleges and the inde- 
pendent universities. It would be interesting 
to make an analysis to show the alma maters of 
the successful teachers of English, of mathe- 
maties, of chemistry, and of all the other sub- 
And it would 
be interesting to know, but obviously very diffi- 
cult to discover, not only in what proportion 
the various colleges have included their own 


jects of the college curriculum. 


graduates in their faculties, but also how these 
inbred faculty members compare with their col- 
leagues in influence upon the campus and in 
degree of contribution to the welfare of the in- 
stitution which they serve. 


By 
WESNER FALLAW 
DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 
WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 


In this paper religion is thought to be the 
quality which determines a person’s fundamen- 
tal loyalty, belief, and conduct. Religion is of 
course inclusive of, and broader than, Biblical 
knowledge. Education is the process by which 
the developing person joins the historie culture 
with current issues confronting himself and 
society. Religious education is a qualitative 
experience centered in values discovered to be 
of worth for the common good—and oriented to 
the highest good: God. 

Religious education is Christian at the moment 
that a growing person finds life lacks meaning 
if the principles of Jesus are ignored or left 
inoperative. I am here concerned with Chris- 
tian education, for that is my field of work. 

Children learn and develop in and through 
experience, immediate and vicarious. When 
church-school experiences and those of the home 
are disparate, growth is retarded and inner con- 


flicts are likely to oceur. Actually, the child is 
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subject to home influence more than to the in- 
fluence of the church, by reason of the time 
element involved, intimacy with and regard for 
parents, and by reason of attitudes (‘‘sets” to 
action), and emotional responses developing 
from early infancy. 

When values and viewpoints of the home run 
counter to those espoused by the church school, 
generally the child adheres to the standards of 
the home. Homes today tend to be minus par- 
ental convictions that are devoted to transform- 
ing the social order so that it will practice the 
principles of justice, brotherliness, altruism, sac- 
rifice, love, as portrayed from the time of the 
eighth-century Hebrew prophets on through 
Judeo-Christian history and made manifest in 
the life and teaching of Jesus of Nazareth. 

A church school which seeks to implement 
these religious ideals, no matter how effective 
its methods and how devoted its teachers, is in- 
adequate to its task unless parents reinforce its 
objective—both in attitude and in practice. It 
is the exceptional church school that enjoys this 
reinforcement; for when parents are committed 
to religious education they are frequently advo- 
eates of the kind of content, subject-centered 
Biblieal instruction, which the Sunday school of 
their youth dispensed. Moreover, in far too 
many communities status-quo economic and poli- 
tical allegiances join with a narrow conception 
of religion to deny the funetion of Christian 
education as a process wherein contemporary 
problems are faced and solutions are sought in 
terms of social and Christian ethies brought to 
bear on human relations as men share them for 
the common good. 

The church school and the home need the sup- 
port they can give each other. At best the com- 
bined and unified efforts of these institutions are 
strained to lift the experiences of growing per- 
sons above egocentrie and materialistic levels of 
behavior in a society that is basically secular. 
Children are living in a world of delinquent 
adults, with nations denying the principles of 
co-operation and brotherliness. Most of Ameri- 
can society is geared to superficial conduct, to 
the juke-box mode that eaters to superficiality 
and decadent behavior symbolized by the ex- 
hibitionism of swing-band leaders and “jitter- 
bugs.” There ean be little doubt that ours is a 
sensate culture, and it is this culture in which 
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personalities grow and from which in large mea- 
sure they take their qualities. 

Even in the best of publie and church schools, 
though the life of the child is oriented around a 
philosophy of democratic citizenship, there is 
little likelihood of counteracting the influence of 
the home which refuses the Jew, the Negro, the 
Japanese-American, the Mexican, his place as 
one who belongs in our society. 

When a child shares experiences of democratic 
living under the guidance of our schools and 
then goes home to an allegedly Christian family 
that is more concerned with mere respectability 
than with dynamic religion seeking to solve the 
problems of racial discrimination, both his eiti- 
zenship and his religious tendencies suffer re- 
striction—if not negation. 

To the function of the progressive public 
school that guides the child into high ethical 
understanding and expression, there must be 
added the function of the church school striving 
to orient the devotions and practices of the child 
to a Christian way of living. The strategic 
problem of the church is that of reaching the 
family group and educating it—a task more 
complicated and more basic than aiming only 
at the individual child. 

In the progressive public-school community, 
there is, fortunately, a pattern of parent-school 
co-operation on which the church may well eapi- 
talize. Parents are accustomed to being invited 
to share with school teachers in developing the 
child socially around concepts of effectively 
functioning citizenship. It becomes the job of 
the church school to enlist parents in co-opera- 
tive endeavor to give the family unit a Christian 
quality of life. Christian education is the busi- 
ness of the church school. As Harner’ says, 
“Christian education is a reverent attempt to 
discover the divinely ordained process by which 
individuals grow in Christlikeness, and to work 
with that process.” 

Fundamental to this process, in far more in- 
stances than not, is the guidance of children by 
parents who themselves are genuinely Christian. 
The young are not apt to develop Christian char- 
acter, more than by mere verbal profession, 
unless their immediate environment—the home 
—is Christian in attitude and in conduct. 


1 Harner, Nevin C. ‘‘The Educational Work of 


the Chureh,’’ p. 20. 
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Together, the church school and the home 
must be eonsciously educative—as much so as 
the publie school. Edueational procedures of 
he chureh school and the home must cease work- 
ng at eross-purposes. A point of departure 
night well involve the adoption of the pur- 
oses and methods of progressive schools where 
ocially shared, individually considered experi- 
ences and guided growth aim at enriching per- 
sonality and designing a thoroughgoing demoe- 


s 


racy. 

But to this forward-looking education the 
church school and the home, united, must add 
Christian education in a sense more particular 
than mere democratic or ethical education. The 
chureh school and the supporting family cannot 
join to provide children with adequate education 
until they utilize Christian education. 

Parents and church-school teachers should 
join as a single teaching staff, coming together 
at stated intervals to work on a unified program 
of Christian education. The church school needs 
to have its teaching widened, intensified, and 
unified by the help of parents who will them- 
selves deliberately, intelligently, 
tently become through-the-week teachers of re- 
ligion. The home needs to know the issues, the 
purposes, and the definite means employed by 


and econsis- 


the church school. 

What is needed is modification of the church- 
school program by the considered desires and 
purposes of the Christian home, and a qualifi- 
cation of the home by Christian standards and 
objectives expounded in the church school. 
Unified work, and especially the success of this 
kind of effort, ean come about only as the home 
and church explore together their common prob- 
lems and unite in guiding the religious growth 
of children. 

There must be basic agreement, or at least 
informed respect, between chureh-school teach- 
ers and parents—the teachers at home. Home 
teachers and church teachers need to know 
wherein their ethical, social, and Biblical inter- 
pretations fail to harmonize; and then come 
together and modify their conflicting beliefs by 
that which together they shall find to be the 
interpretation closest to cardinal Christian prin- 
ciples. 
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Religious attitudes, values, loyalties concern 
both the home and the church. In this area, the 
teaching of the home stands first in importance. 

Biblical knowledge and information about the 
history and meaning of Christendom are also 
But in 


this area, we shall have to rely first on the im- 


the concern of the home and church. 


portance of the church’s teaching, though this 
should become less true as parents make re- 
ligious teaching increasingly effective in the life 
of the individual and in society. 

This 


teachers 


union of parents and chureh-school 


might well begin around problems 
which the home faces with respect to the growth 
and conduct of the children. While primary 
responsibility for religious guidance of the 
young rests upon the home, primary responsi- 
bility for helping the avowedly Christian family 
rests upon the church. The school of the church, 
therefore, must give direction, authoritative and 
elear, to the religious growth of adults seek- 
ing help for their children—and for themselves. 

The authority of the church must be like that 
of the Teacher of Nazareth—an inner, spiritual 
authority; never an external, coercive authority. 
For the former is the only kind of authority 
which falls within the framework either of edu- 
sation or of the Christian religion viewed from 
the Protestant standpoint. 

The clarity of direction afforded the home by 
the church school will follow in proportion to 
the use of study groups—seminar style—syllabi, 
resource books appropriate to the level of devel- 
opment of the particular child of concern to a 
particular home, and by full recognition of indi- 
vidual differences in children and adults. 

This program envisions an exacting demand 
on the time and energy of adults, who are per- 
haps busier today than ever before. Even so, 
if there is enough parental concern that the 
falsity of secularism shall give place to truth 
found in the spiritual realm, we may expect 
adults to resign some of their good pursuits for 
the sake of the best pursuit: adequate religious 
guidance of their children. 

Admittedly, before this can take place, a pro- 
gram of Christian education must provide and 
adult education as a by-product of 


child education. 


conduct 
Or better, inversely, before we 
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can educate the child we must reach into the 
home and educate the parents. It would seem 
that educators, teachers, and ministers, along 
with thoughtful laymen, recognize that the eru- 
cial problem of religious education lies with 


ich a-+° ks ae 
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educating the whole family, and not merely the 
individual child. 

This makes the task of religious teaching most 
difficult. But it will never be done adequately 
by any easier means. 





THE PEA BECOMES THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 

Tue Progressive Edueation Association has 
now become the American Education Fellow- 
ship. The mail 
ScHOOL AND Society, February 5, has resulted 
in a large majority vote (ten to one, it is re- 
It is also an- 


referendum, as forecast in 


ported) in favor of the change. 
nounced that the Board of Directors will soon 
find a new name for the journal, Progressive 
Education. PEA’s second periodical publiea- 
tion, Frontiers of Democracy, was discontinued 
with the number for December, 1943, which 
came from the press late in February. 

In a way, the adjective, “Progressive,” is a 
war casualty. Whether rightly or wrongly, the 
Progressive influences, which had been in the 
ascendant for more than a generation, and espe- 
cially after the organization of the PEA in 1919, 
have been charged with promoting certain weak- 
nesses in American education that have been 
brought into high relief by the experiences of 
the war. Doubtless these charges have been a 
factor in the decreased membership of the asso- 
ciation—a falling off, it is reported, of about 
one third since Pearl Harbor. 

The New York Times, March 11, quoted Vinal 
Hi. Tibbetts, director, PEA, to the effect that the 
renamed organization “intends to protect the 
constructive gains that have been made” by the 
Progressive movement; “freeing the child from 
untenable ‘school-masterism’; enriching the cur- 
riculum; improved professional training; higher 
salaries and security for teachers; and co-opera- 
tive planning of edueational policy in every 
publie school.” It is said, however, that the or- 
ganization’s activities will extend far beyond the 
school as such, with the community rather than 
the school as the principal center of interest. 
To this end, an effort will be made to increase 
the membership “at once to 15,000,” chiefly by 
enlisting parents and laymen generally and by 


extending membership privileges to “young peo- 
ple of 17 to 22 years of age.”—W. C. B. 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK AT THE UNIVER. 
SITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
MARCH 22-25 


THE 3lst annual meeting of Schoolmen’s 
Week, sponsored by the University of Pennsy]- 
vania, will be held at the university, March 22- 
25. As in former years, the meeting has been 
arranged in co-operation with the Pennsylvania 
State Edueation Association, the Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology, the Philadelphia Teachers 
Association, the Cheltenham Teachers Associa- 
tion, approximately 25 school districts, and sev- 
eral other organizations. The Middle States 
Council for Social Studies will hold a regional 
meeting in conjunction with Schoolmen’s Week, 
March 24-25. 

At the first evening meeting, Adolf A. Berle, 
Assistant Secretary of State, will speak on “The 
United States in the Postwar World.” On the 
second evening, Eveline M. Burns, formerly 
chief of the Economie Security and Health 
Section, National Resources Planning Board, 
will discuss “The Social Services in the Postwar 
World.” The opening session will be addressed 
by Francis B. Haas, state superintendent of 
public instruction, “Education and Postwar 
Planning,” and by J. W. Newton, president, 
PSEA, “Unity of Plan and Purpose.” 

Other speakers at one or more of the sessions 
are announced as follows: W. A. Brownell, pro- 
fessor of education, Duke University; Luey 
Sprague Mitchell, director, Writer’s Laboratory, 
the Bank Street Schools (New York City); 
Alice V. Keliher, associate professor of educa- 
tion, New York University; Paul N. Shaffer, 
president judge, Berks County Court (Reading, 
Pa.); J. Wayne Wrightstone, assistant director, 
division of tests and measurements, public 
schools, New York City; Paul E. Elicker, ex- 








ye 
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ecutive secretary, National Association of Secon- 
dary Sehool Principals; James Rowland Angell, 
public-service counselor, NBC; I. Keith Tyler, 
director of radio education, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Karl W. Bigelow, director, Commission 
on Teacher Edueation, ACE; Howard A. Daw- 
son, seeretary, Legislative Commission, NEA; 
Donald Durrell, dean, School of Edueation, 
Boston University; Walter M. Kotschnig, lee- 
turer on comparative education, Smith College; 
Frank Luther, educational director, Decea Ree- 
ords, Ine.. New York City; Alonzo F. Myers, 
professor of education, New York University; 
Ernest G. Osborne, associate professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Mare Slonim, lecturer on Russian culture, Sarah 
Lawrence College (Bronxville, N. Y.) ; Erwin L. 
Shaver, director, Weekday Religious Education, 
International Council of Religious Edueation, 
Chicago; George D. Stoddard, state commis- 
sioner of education, New York; Millicent J. 
Taylor, education editor, The Christian Science 
Monitor; Gerald A. Yoakam, professor of edu- 
eation, University of Pittsburgh; Chang Chung- 
Yuan, professor of education, Chekiang Na- 
tional University; George F. Zook, president, 
ACE. 
THE 49TH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE NCACSS 

THE North Central Association of Colleges 
and Seeondary Schools will hold its 49th annual 
meeting at the Palmer House in Chicago, March 
20-24. The first two days will be devoted to the 
official business of the Commission on Colleges 
and Universities (for members only), the Com- 
mission on Seeondary Schools, and the Commis- 
sion on Research and Service. The University 
of Oklahoma, too, is holding a conference at the 
Palmer House on Mareh 20-21. 

The general sessions of the association will be 
concerned chiefly with the war emergency, ac- 
creditation of military experiences, and postwar 
problems in education. Among the speakers an- 
nounced are: Guy E. Snavely, executive director, 
Association of American Colleges, who will dis- 
euss “The Liberal-Arts College in the Post- 
war Period”; James M. Cleary, vice-president, 
Roche, Williams, and Cunnyngham, Chicago, 
“What Business Is Doing to Increase Employ- 
ment after the War’; William E. MeVey, su- 
perintendent, Thornton Township High School 
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and Junior College, Harvey (Ill.), and presi- 
dent, NCACSS, “The Accreditation of Secon- 
dary Schools”; William H. Cowley, president, 
Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), “John 
Kieran Asked for It’; Paul R. Mort, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, “Financing Edueation in the Postwar 
Economy”; and the Reverend Ernest Fremont 
Tittle, pastor, First Methodist Church, Evan- 
ston (Ill.), “Edueation for a Just and Durable 
Peace.” Virgil M. Hancher, president, the 
State University ot Iowa, will be the speaker 
at the evening meeting, Mareh 23. 

Henry Grattan Doyle, dean, Columbian Col- 
lege, the George Washington University, will be 
the fraternal delegate of the Middle States As 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, of 
which he is vice-president, to the conference. 
Dean Doyle is on leave of absence from his 
duties at the university to serve as director of 
the Washington Inter-American Training Cen- 
ter, which for the past two years has been train- 
ing government officials, including Army and 
Navy officers, for service in Latin America or in 
government agencies dealing with Inter-Amer- 
ican affairs. 

IDEOLOGICAL OBSTACLES TO 
NATIONAL UNITY 

THERE came to the editor’s desk at almost the 
same time last week two reports, each of which 
is suggestive of certain internal difficulties that 
are likely to handicap the American people in 
facing intelligently, dispassionately, and objec- 
tively the problems of the immediate future. 

On March 6, the Associated Press reported 
from Washington that the House Military Com- 
mittee “had blocked Army distribution of a 
pamphlet,” which, it was charged by Andrew 
J. May, representative from Kentucky, “de- 
scribed Northern Negroes as equals in intelli- 
gence of Southern white men.” 

According to the report, the pamphlet, “The 
Races of Mankind,” was written by Ruth Bene- 
dict and Gene Weltfish, of the department of 
anthropology, Columbia University, and pub- 
lished by the Committee on Publie Affairs, Inc., 
a non-profit organization financed in part by the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. It seems that 55,- 
000 copies of the pamphlet had been purchased 
by the War Department for the “use of officer- 
instructors as background material to help coun- 
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teract the Nazi theory of a superrace.” It seems 
also that these copies of the pamphlet had been 
purchased by the Army “following refusal of 
the United Service Organizations to allow it to 
be circulated in USO centers.” Congressman 
May is reported as having said, “We intend to 
keep an eye open to see that this book does not 
go out to our soldiers through War Department 
channels,” and he spoke of “a threat by the 
House Military Committee to ‘expose the motive 
behind the book.’” Specifically, the congress- 
man’s ire was aroused, according to the report, 
by a statement in the pamphlet to the effect that 
“the average Negro in New York, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut ranked on an intellectual level 
with the average white man in Kentucky, Ar- 
kansas, and Mississippi.” 

The present writer has not seen the pamphlet 
in question, but data supporting the comparison 
to which the congressman objects have been a 
matter of official record over a period of 23 years. 
In 1921, the report of the intelligence-testing 
program in the Army during World War I was 
published by the Government Printing Office as 
Memoir XV of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. On pages 724-725 of this document are 
tables that distribute the states according to 
scores made on the Alpha tests by their literate 
Negro draftees. Medians are not given, but can 
be readily computed, and when these are com- 
pared with corresponding medians for white 
draftees, the statement to which the congress- 
man objects is not only confirmed; it could have 
been couched in much stronger terms without 
doing violence to the reeorded facts. The con- 
trast obviously reflects differences in educational 
opportunity among the several states at the time 
the drafted soldiers of World War I were of 
school age. 

Just why sinister or subversive or otherwise 
unworthy ‘‘motives” should be suspected as “be- 
hind” a book merely because it sets forth facts 
that are matters of official record can appar- 
ently be explained only on the assumption that 
certain groups wish to have the facts “hushed 
up.” 

The second document that came to the editor’s 
attention on the day that brought the press re- 
port just discussed was an article by Edmund 
E. Day, president, Cornell University, in The 
Saturday Review of Literature, March 4, bear- 
ing the title, “So Cornell’s Going Bolshevist!” 
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The paper was introduced by an editorial note 
stating that, since “articles and editorials have 
appeared in The New York World Telegram, 
charging that courses on Russia given at Cornel] 
University were being taught by instructors with 
communist or quasi-communist affiliations and 
sympathies; that Cornell was being used as a 
spawning ground for Muscovites,” the Review 
had asked President Day to make a reply. 
The president made a most effective reply, to 
a perusal of which we commend our readers. 
After reviewing briefly the experiences of the 
higher institutions in meeting assaults on aca- 
demie freedom (Cornell’s early history under 
Andrew Dickson White was replete with these), 
and with a note in which “he wonders a little 
dolefully whether freedom of teaching and free- 
dom of journalism (as some journals practice 
freedom) are really compatible,” he concludes : 


Cornell has answered its critics by reaffirming its 
decision to go on teaching students about Russia, 
which means also that the students are going to 
learn something about communism... . 

. It is part of the respect that we owe to 
our youth to deny it no knowledge that will enable 
it to bear .. . resolutely and willingly, and in the 
enduring tradition of freedom, the weight of the 
world that is descending upon its shoulders.’’ 


If certain groups fear that information given 
to a handful of advanced students regarding 
Russia’s cultural, technical, industrial, and agri- 
cultural development under the Soviet regime 
provides a perilous “spawning ground for Mus- 
covites,” and would in consequence squelch such 
teaching, one wonders why these same groups 
do not protest against publishing reports of 
Soviet triumphs on the European eastern front 
—reports which are read or listened to daily by 
practically every American citizen, and which 
are often accompanied by pans of enthusiastic 
praise from editors and commentators anent the 
skill, courage, devotion, and perseverance of the 
“Muscovite” soldiers, and the competence of 
their leaders. 

Attempts to cover up facts or refusals to look 
facts in the face are scarcely to be rated as demo- 
cratic virtues. Good democrats may legitimately 
quarrel over interpretations of facts, and they 
may certainly debate questions of value from all 
possible points of view. Even if one wishes to 
bury one’s head in the sand whenever a disagree- 
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able fact heaves in sight, one is within one’s 
democratie rights—but such action does not 
merit high recognition as an example of either 
demoeratie courage or democratic intelligence.— 
Ww. C. B. 


MASS EDUCATION FOR 40,000,000 
AFRICAN PEOPLE 


UnbpER the above caption, the British Informa- 
toin Services, in a release dated February 23, 
made the following announcement: 


The principle that education should be adapted 
to the aptitudes, occupations, and traditions of 
primitive colonial peoples and should aim at pro- 
ducing leaders of the people belonging to their own 
race was laid down in a Colonial Office paper on 
education policy in 1935. The Advisory Committee 
on Education in the Colonies, set up by the Colonial 
Office, has now issued a report which proposes more 
comprehensive action than has ever hitherto been 
undertaken. It proposes that mass education of the 
40,000,000 people of British Tropical Africa should 
be undertaken, the first step being the elimination 
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of illiteracy within a given time—the period of two 
to three decades is suggested. This mass education 
shall embrace both adults and children, and women 
as well as men. 

The ending of illiteracy is not in itself the aim 
but only the spearhead of the campaign, which will 
be centered around the particular problems as well 
as the local traditions of the various peoples. Es- 
sential to the scheme is the ‘‘ active and understand- 
The 
co-operation of all groups working in African ad- 


ing participation of the community itself.’’ 


ministration and welfare and particularly all edu 
eated Africans and returning soldiers is urged, as 
well as the use of all the various educational tech- 
niques which have lately been evolved, such as broad 
casting, the cinema, mobile libraries, and so on. 
The aim of this proposal for speedy and widespread 
development of education is to secure the goal al- 
ready stated by the government as: (1) the im- 
provement of the health and living conditions of the 
people; (2) the improvement of their well-being in 
the economic sphere; (3) the development of polit- 
ical institutions and political power until the day 
arrives when the people can become effectively self- 


governed. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND PETER A. Brooks, S.J., former 
head (1937-43), Missouri Province of the Jesuit 
Order, has assumed the presidency of Marquette 
University (Milwaukee), succeeding the Rever- 
end Raphael C. MeCarthy, who had served the 
presidency since 1936. 

GrorGE L. MAXWELL, former assistant secre- 
tary of the Educational Policies Commission, has 
been appointed dean of administration, the Uni- 
versity of Denver. He will assist both in the 
Social Science Foundation and in the adminis- 
trative work of the university. 

Orro LuENING, head of the department of 
music, Bennington (Vt.) College, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of music on the 
Joline Foundation, Barnard College, Columbia 
University. Mr. Luening, who will assume his 
new post, July 1, will be in charge of music 
at the college and will also conduct courses in 
the university. 

Louis BarBot CLAVERIE, a member of the legal 
firm of Phelps, Dunbar, Marks, and Claverie, 
New Orleans, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of law, Tulane University. 


THE following changes in staff have been an- 
nounced by Smith College: Four members of 
the faculty have been appointed to named pro- 
fessorships—William Dodge Gray, professor of 
history on the L. Clark Seelye Foundation; 
Eleanor Shipley Duckett, professor of classies 
John M. Arthur 
Taber Jones, professor of physics on the Gates 
Foundation; and Esther Cloudman Dunn, pro- 
fessor of English on the Mary Augusta Jordan 
Antonio Brosa, well-known Span- 


on the Greene Foundation; 


Foundation. 
ish violinist, was appointed visiting professor 
of violin, 1944-45. 
motions: to professorships—Ray A. Billington, 


The following received pro- 


history, Joaquin Casalduero and Ruth L. Ken- 
nedy, Spanish, and Charles J. Hill, English; to 
associate professorships—Eleanor T. Lincoln, 
Helen W. Randall, Edna R. Williams, 
English, Margaret A. Marsh, sociology, Helen 
J. Pierce, Spanish, and Elinor V. D. Smith, bae- 
teriology; to assistant professorships—Robeson 
Bailey, H. George Cohen, Randolph W. John- 
ston, Maja L. Schade, Milton D. Soffer, and 
Leften S. Stavrianos. Marion F. Booth, asso- 
ciate physician, was named college physician. 
Laura W. Lord Seales, warden since 1922, and 


and 


Florence Gilman, college physician, have re- 
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signed. Mrs. Seales will continue her work 
until September 1; Dr. Gilman, until the close 
of the college in May. 


Harotp H. Lane has been appointed to the 
division of physics in the Navy V-12 unit at 
Middlebury (Vt.) College. 

Horatio Smiru, head of the department of 
French, Columbia University, has been named 
chairman of a committee to implement the work 
of the newly established Latin-American Center 
for research in and discussion of economie, his- 
torical, and political problems of the Latin 
Americas. ‘Weekly seminars in which scholars, 
students, and business men of North and South 
America participate are already under way.” 
Discussions are carried on in Spanish and 
Portuguese. Other members of the committee 
are Federico de Onis, head of the department 
of Spanish; Frank Tannenbaum, associate pro- 
fessor of Latin-American history; Carl W. Ack- 
erman, dean, School of Journalism; and Robert 
1). Calkins, dean, School of Business. 


MorTIMER TAUBE, chief of accessions, Duke 
University Library, has been appointed to the 
staff of the Library of Congress to make a study 
of the library’s bibliographical program. 


Dan M. Kina, librarian, Cooper Union Mu- 
seum for the Arts of Decoration (New York 
City), has been appointed librarian of the 
union’s library to succeed David K. Maxfield, 
who has been granted leave of absence for ser- 
vice with the armed forces. 


Paut THORNTON, assistant director of the 
educational department, RCA Victor Division 
(Camden, N. J.), has been appointed to the 
directorship. At the time Mr. Thornton’s ap- 
pointment was announced by Robert Shannon, 
general manager of the division, the announce- 
ment was also made that the activities of the 
educational department are now under the su- 
pervision of the advertising director, Charles 
B. Brown. 


Gorpon J. LainG, dean emeritus of the divi- 
sion of humanities, the University of Chicago, 
has been appointed chairman of the editorial 
committee of the United Educators Ineorpo- 
rated. In his new post, Dr. Laing will have 
charge of the educational section of the ‘“Amer- 
ican Edueator Encyclopedia” and the editorial 
policies of all United Educators’ publications. 
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C.-E. A. WinsLow, Lauder professor of pub- 
lie health, Yale University, has been appointed 
editor of the American Journal of Public 
Health, to sueceed Harry Stoll Mustard, April 1. 


THE REVEREND Ear.Le H. Batuovu, a Congre- 
gational missionary in North China (1916-41), 
who returned to the United States on the Grips- 
holm after having been held a prisoner of the 
Japanese in Manila, was elected executive secre- 
tary of the Associated Boards for Christian 
Colleges in China, March 7. 


Mrs. ELLEN WuiITE Cabot, of Dover (Mass.), 
has been elected a life trustee of Tufts College 
(Medford, Mass.), one of the two women mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees. 


Morton G. BoGue, a member of the law firm 
of Beekman, Bogue, and Stephens, New York 
City, was elected an alumni trustee of Columbia 
University, March 7, to succeed Condict W. 
Cutler, Jr., who has aecepted a commission in 
the Army Medical Corps. 


AT the annual meeting of the Association 
of YMCA Schools and Colleges, held in Cinein- 
nati, January 10-11, the following officers were 
elected: K. E. Norris, principal, Sir George 
Williams College (Montreal), president; J. C. 
Nichols, dean, Fenn College (Cleveland), Ed- 
ward L. Clark, president, Multnomah College 
(Portland, Ore.), and John D. Churchill, di- 
rector, Springfield (Mass.) Division, North- 
eastern University, vice-presidents; and C. C. 
Bussey, president, Dayton (Ohio) YMCA Col- 
lege, secretary-treasurer. 


CuLLEN B. GosNELL, professor of political 
science, Emory University (Ga.), was recently 
elected third vice-president of the American 
Political Science Association. 

Tue American Council on Education an- 
nounced (February 28) the appointment of a 
Commission on Motion Pictures in Education, 
which will “study the needs of schools and col- 
leges for motion-picture material and plan for 
the production of new films for courses of study 
in which new pictures are needed.” Special at- 
tention will be given to the planning of series of 
films for educational activities connected with 
postwar reconstruction. The committee com- 
prises Mark A. May, director, Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University, chairman; 
George S. Counts, professor of education, 
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Columbia 


Ed- 


Day, president, Cornell University; 


Teachers College, University ; 
mund E. 
Willard E. 
Johnson, dean, Lincoln University (Pa.); and 


George F. Zook, president, ACE, ex-officio. 


Givens, secretary, NEA; George 


TuE following persons were elected officers of 
the Edueational Research Association of New 
York State at its recent annual meeting in Syra- 
euse: Howard R. Anderson, associate professor 
of education, Cornell University, president; 
Ralph Horn, dean, State Teachers College 
(Buffalo), vice-president; J. Allen Hicks, pro- 
fessor of guidance, New York State College for 
Teachers (Albany), secretary-treasurer; and J. 
Cayee Morrison, assistant commissioner for re- 
search, State Education Department, and Joseph 
E. Barber, principal, East Aurora High School, 
directors. Dr. Anderson succeeds the retiring 
president, Wayne W. Soper, chief of the bureau 
of statisties, State Education Department. 

JeRRY R. HAWKE, assistant director of the 
program of vocational training for war-pro- 
duction workers, U. S. Office of Education, was 
appointed deputy assistant U. S. commissioner 
for vocational education, February 26, to suc- 
ceed John J. Seidel, who recently returned to 
his duties as assistant state superintendent of 
schools, Maryland. 


VIVIAN EpMISTON, field secretary to the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education, 
Colleges and Universities of the State of New 
York, has been appointed to the staff of the di- 
vision of research, New York State Education 


Association of 


Department. 


Rutu WHITE BEEBE has been appointed resi- 
dent psychologist for the Child Study Center 
of Maryland, with headquarters in Baltimore. 

W. P. SprayBerry has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Cobb County (Ga.), to sue- 
ceed the late W. A. Willis. Mr. Sprayberry 
took office, March 1. 

DELLA MARGARET PERRIN, formerly super- 
visor of student-teaching, University of Ver- 
mont, has been apointed general supervisor of 
elementary schools, Contra Costa County, Calif. 


EmMaA KE. Harris has been appointed group 
supervisor, Child Service Center, Kaiser Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore. 


THE following persons have been granted 
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leaves of absence by Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (Ames): Bryce 
Ryan, assistant professor of sociology, for ser- 
vice with the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, in a program 
of postwar planning; Leland G. Allbaugh, asso- 
ciate director of the agricultural extension ser- 
vice, to serve as head of the Supplies and Allo- 
eation Division, Foreign Economie Administra- 


tion, Washington (D. C.); Gerhard Tintner, 
associate professor of mathematics and _ eco- 


nomics, to work in the Bureau of Agricultural 
John A. 


fesor of economics, to act as agricultural ad- 


Eeonomies; Hopkins, associate pro- 


viser at the U. S. Embassy, Bogota (Colombia) ; 
and C. Arnold Anderson, assistant professor of 
sociology, to accept a visiting lectureship at 
Harvard University for the spring term. D. 
Gale Johnson has resigned to accept an instrue- 
torship in agricultural economics at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

BurGes JOHNSON, chairman of the field of 
English, Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), 
retired, February 29, having reached the age of 
sixty-seven years. He will devote his time to 
writing and lecturing. 

Hauuipay R. Jackson, who for the past ten 
years has been superintendent of schools, Salem 
He had held 


supervisory posts in Ventnor (N. J.) and Mauch 


(N. J.), will retire on June 30. 


Chunk (Pa.) for twenty-six years before going 
to Salem. 


Recent Deaths 

JEANNETTE M. Powe .L, former head of the 
department of art, lowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanie Arts (Ames), died, March 
Miss Powell 
had also taught for a time at the University of 
Washington, Seattle. 


6, at the age of seventy-three years. 


THE REVEREND JOSEPH G. KIRCHMYER, S.J., 
former professor of classics, Boston College, 
and Holy Cross College, died, March 6, at the 
age of sixty-seven years. 

THE REVEREND THOMAS NICHOLSON, former 
president, Dakota Wesleyan University (Mit- 
chell, S. D.), died, Mareh 7. Dr. Nicholson, 
who was eighty-two years old at the time of his 
death, had served as professor of philosophy 
and Bible literature and as principal of the 
academy (1894-1903), Cornell College (Mount 
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Vernon, Iowa), before going to Dakota Wes- 
leyan University in the latter year. He was 
elected a bishop in the Methodist church in 
1916 and served as president of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America, 1921-32. 


THE RevereND MicHaeL F. Fitzpatrick, 
S.J., spiritual director of the Jesuit community 
at Innisfada, Manhasset (N. Y.), and former 
dean of studies (1921-22), St. Peter’s College 
(Jersey City, N. J.), died, March 8, at the age 
of sixty-three years. 

Louis Henry Dow, Edward Tuck professor 
emeritus of French, Dartmouth College, died, 
March 8, at the age of seventy-one years. Pro- 
fessor Dow had served the college from 1895 
until his retirement as instructor in Greek 
(1895-96), assistant professor of French (1896— 
1901), and Edward Tuck professor of French, 
1901-38. 


JosepH L. YounG, professor of chemistry, 
Potomae State School of West Virginia Univer- 
sity, died, March 9, at the age of forty-two years. 


Mary WILHELMINE WILLIAMS, professor 
emeritus of history, Goucher College, sueeumbed 
to a heart attack, March 10, at the age of sixty- 
five years. Dr. Williams who was considered 
an authority on Latin America, had served as 
assistant in history (1907-08) and instructor 


(1913-14), Stanford University; acting instrue- 
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tor in history (1908-09), California State Nor- 
mal School (now San Diego State College) ; in- 
structor in history (1914-15), Wellesley Col- 
lege; and assistant professor of history (1915- 
19), associate professor (1919-20), and pro- 
fessor (1920-40), Goucher College. She was 
the author of a number of books on Latin 
America and at the time of her death was re- 
vising “The People and Politics of Latin 
America.” 

HeENpDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON, well-known 
author and lecturer, died, March 11, at the age 
of sixty-four years. Mr. Van Loon had devoted 
a number of years to teaching and lecturing in 
the fields of history and the history of art. 
During 1911-14, he lectured in a number of 
universities. He also served as lecturer on 
modern European history (1915-16), Cornell 
University, and professor of history (1922-23), 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Early 
in the present war, Mr. Van Loon organized a 
short-wave radio program directed to The Neth- 
erlands and broadeast over station WRUL in 
Boston. 


In these columns, February 12, the death of 
George Vies, of the Boston Conservatory of 
Music, was reported. Unfortunately, the source 
used for this account had the name misspelled. 
The name should have been GreorGE CLIFFORD 
VIEH. 


Shorter Papers... 





IS THE STUDY OF CICERO PRACTICAL? 


To answer the question, Is Cicero practical? 
I find myself in the same situation as the 
Arpinum gentleman himself who, about to 
speak in behalf of Pompey, found it more diffi- 
cult to conelude his speech than to begin it. 
Again it is a ease of non tam copia quam modus 
in dicendo. 

As culture is outside of time so are the great 
personalities who mould that culture. Cicero 
is an immortal. He belongs to all times and to 
all ages. Just as he is a dominant personality 
in the formation of the culture of Rome, so no 
adequate appreciation ean be had of the subse- 
quent eulture of which Rome is the mother with- 
out an understanding of the great Roman. But 
Rome’s culture was characteristically practical, 
and Cicero is the channel through which the 


typically Roman method of applying this prac- 
tical philosophy to human needs and institutions 
flowed to the western world. We attain Cicero’s 
thought through Cicero’s words. Therefore, are 
his works which are commonly read in high 
school especially practical today, and this for 
two reasons. First, the “Orations” contain the 
facts of life situations and represent social and 
political conflicts which parallel the present 
crisis in world history; secondly, Cicero stands 
unrivaled in an art that is vital for the existence 
of a democracy—the art of expression. Let us 
examine how an alert teacher of Cicero has 
almost daily opportunities to drive home correct 
principles of democratic citizenship and to aid 
youth in the realization that the fundamental 
issue of human life is the value of human dig- 
nity. 

The Roman republic in the time of Cicero was 
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not unlike our era—a period of intense econtro- 
versy, of strife and war, with its conservative 
and radical groups; its campaign methods and 
issues over taxation; its decline of capitalism; 
its food-relief programs; its moratoriums and 
inflations. In facet, Wall Street, soldiers’ bonus, 
control of the government by big business, 


, 


“bread-line,” all have their Roman counterparts. 

In his effort to preserve the Republie and to 
prevent imperialistic domination, Cicero ob- 
serves the almost identical elements which direct 
the policies of the present administration and 
also the use of similar efforts to control the pro- 
gram of radical groups boring from within. By 
these unforeed analogies with problems fear- 
fully like our own, the Latin teacher has an 
indirect attack upon many current problems 
which allows him to give mature guidance in 
open and unemotional discussion of economic 
policies and democratic ideals. 

The oration for the Manilian Law is exceed- 
ingly fruitful for discussion on such social and 
moral topies. In fact, some educators claim that 
it should be considered as a world-document in 
education for character because, fundamentally, 
Roman character exemplified basie qualities al- 
ways valid for a strong civilization. In the 
person of Pompey, his political idol, Cicero 
visualizes the qualities which he considered es- 
sential to a great commander and incidentally 
to a great Roman, namely, scientia rei militaris, 
virtus, auctoritas, and felicitas. To clarify these 
word-symbols that relate to abstract ideas will 
challenge the best thought of a class for many 
weeks. 

I can assure you that fascinating discussion 
is stimulated by the consideration of the con- 
notations, both ancient and modern, of these 
abstract qualities of knowledge, both theoretical 
and experimental, manliness, personal influence, 
and “good luck.” By such adroit questions as: 
Do these qualities remain the criterion of lead- 
ership today? Which one would you change? 
Would you mention them in this order? Are 
these qualities indispensable for a good citizen, 
or, to make it more concrete, would you require 
these same character traits in a leader of your 
class or school organization? the student is led 
not only to self-rating and self-direction but also 
to formulate a valid appraisal of the leadership 
of a Napoleon or a Roosevelt. 
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Substitute Doolittle, Eisenhower, or Mae- 
Arthur for Pompey; Italy, Africa, or Australia 
for the Asiatie provinces, and note the enthusi- 
astic response. Pupils will read with avidity 
every source in an effort to prove that their hero 
measures up to the classieal ideal. 

One Cicero class spent two class periods in 
an enthusiastic debate over the one quality, 
felicitas. The first day, the majority agreed 
that “good luck” should be an essential quality 
of even a class president, but the seeond day 
brought a big division in the class in favor of 
Divine Providence, rather than the pagan idea 
of “good luck.” Diseussion after school hours 
had stimulated thoughts that were inspirational 
for any teacher to hear. 

As Cicero analyzes these four cardinal quali- 
ties into their “companion virtues or hand- 


b] 


maids,” youth sees for the first time the high 
ideals which the “founders” (matores nostri) set 
up as the type of character that made Rome 
great. Pompey is the incarnation of integrity, 
self-control, affability, prestige, industry and 
speed in the performance of duty, bravery and 
endurance in danger, prudence, courtesy, and 
foresight. Here, again, a rare opportunity is 
furnished the instructor to inculeate the basic 
truth that the attributes of industry, persever- 
ance, and moral integrity are and always have 
been the fundamental virtues of good citizen- 
ship and genuine nobility of character. By this 
exposition of the very springs of human action, 
youth readily sees vice and virtue in correct per- 
spective and is thus aided in the formation of a 
correct philosophy of life. Will anyone seri- 
ously maintain that such results are not impera- 
tively demanded in American education today? 

The capacity to see relationships in the largest 
unifying area has frequently been termed the 
highest type of intellectual ability. In De Im- 
perio, Cicero delights in drawing relationships 
between foreign trade and internal prosperity; 
between the financial situation in the provinces 
of the allies and the condition of the treasury 
in Rome; between the fall in prices and the ap- 
pointment of Pompey; between impending fear 
of the loss of revenue and actual panie during 
the depression. The orator concludes this sec- 
tion with the sage remark that, if revenue is to 
continue to flow into the Republic, it is the part 
of wisdom to protect private property since ex- 
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perience had taught that financial ruin in the 
After these 
facts have been discussed in the Cicero class as 


provinees involved ruin at Rome. 


general situations, a correlation program with 
history and civie teachers is invaluable for spe- 
cifie application. Here educator 
stresses the fact of unchanging human nature— 
B.C. or A.D. are only aecidents in our birth— 
principles involving human relationships do not 


again an 


change. Furthermore, from these comparative 
studies, the pupil develops within himself a 
standard of judgment which serves as a basis 
for understanding and interpreting current so- 
cial and economie problems according to the 
stabilizing wisdom of the past. Justly ean it be 
said that a study which develops in youth this 
‘apacity to see relationships is highly practical. 

But Cicero stands not only “for a way of 
thought but also for a way of expression.” He 
embodies an art that is not only practical but 
the very foundation of democracy—the art of 
persuasive speech. The continued existence of 
democracy depends upon freedom of public 
discussion, which erystallizes publie opinion 
through persuasion rather than by dictation or 
force. Today, especially, when the radio has 
brought the need for this neglected art—an art 
which well might be enlisted in the service of 
truth and the charity of brotherhood—attention 
to expression must accompany attention to con- 
tent. It is important that youth be taught the 
ability to express his thoughts not only in cor- 
rect language but also with some degree of ele- 
gance and force. Direct contact with the master 
stylist of exquisite Latin prose cannot fail to 
develop a facility for correct expression and a 
knowledge of the technique of the art of per- 
suasive writing. The oration for the Manilian 
Law again mav be used as a model. By care- 
ful analysis of the orator’s choice of the apt and 
forceful word, his flowing periods, his effective 
questions, his reiteration of the second person, 
his rhetorical figures and emotional climaxes, 
the student is led to appreciate the technique 
of the master and finally to imitate him in his 
translations. I might mention here that this 
skill can best be attained by persistent reading 
in the Latin word order, and from texts ar- 
ranged in sense lines. The class may contain a 
budding editor or journalist, a radio speaker, or 
an executive—in any case, by skillful question- 
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ing and analysis, no better opportunity is 
offered for teaching the essentials of convincing 
argument. To appreciate the logie of the refu- 
tations, it is wise to have the class recast them 
in syllogistie form. Not only is this a useful 
mental discipline but it also clearly exposes the 
argument from expediency, which is the pre- 
vailing one today for much of our social legis- 
lation. The abilities to detect the half-truths in 
the digressions, to discover weak arguments 
couched in shimmering words, to appreciate the 
force of emotional appeal which ean sway the 
popular mind to act against its better judgment, 
are assets in an age of propaganda and radio 
“rabble-rousers.”” But to be appreciated fully, 
an oration should be heard. This rereading also 
serves to strengthen the relationship of part to 
part and part to whole, which has been dissected 
in the process of analysis. Therefore, the final 
lessons should include interpreted reading of 
selected sections delivered from the “rostrum” 
before an imaginary microphone or, better still, 
made into a record or delivered over the public- 
address system, if the school has this equipment. 

Time does not allow for the consideration of 
the gem of all the orations read in the third year, 
the Pro Archia. The legal argument is simple 
but the beauty of the argumentum extra causam 
presents a unique opportunity for discussing 
the rewards of a liberal education. At a time 
when we are endeavoring to instill in our youth 
an understanding and appreciation of the cul- 
ture of all races and nations it is necessary that 
that knowledge be not only broad but deep, 
for nations cannot rise above the ideals of their 
people. Sections of this oration are certainly 
worthy of memory. Then, too, projects em- 
bodying historie personalities which portray the 
results of the union of natural ability and train- 
ing versus training without natural ability are 
of interest and are an enduring influence for 
nobler achievement. Only by such unified cor- 
relation will these studies adulescentiam alunt et 
senectutem oblectant. 

Is it too much to hope that our reconstruction 
period will be revitalized by a rebirth of intel- 
lectual and spiritual life? For this mighty task 
we shall need, first of all, leaders who can see 
beyond efficiency, leaders whose penetrating vis- 
ion is illuminated by a knowledge of our glori- 
ous traditions, leaders who are not only masters 
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of political science but whose convictions have 
been nourished by the things of the spirit and 
whose utterances are effective through clearness 
of statement and beauty and sincerity of diction. 
Contact with “Rome’s least mortal mind” is a 
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potent factor in such development. Dare any- 
one say that such a study is impractical? 
SISTER Francis Josepn, I. H. M. 
MARYGROVE COLLEGE, 
DETROIT 





RELIGION AT SMITH COLLEGE 


THE women’s colleges, staunch upholders of 
the liberal arts, have never underestimated the 
At Smith 
College religion claims a share of student atten- 


place of religion in the curriculum. 


tion among four groups of studies from which 
the underelassman makes her choice for the first 


two years in college. These groups cover 
science, literature, language, and the socio- 


philosophical studies. Introductory courses in 
religion have place in the last three. 

To give religion its representation and let it 
take the risks faced successfully in other fields 
of study is essentially the attitude of the edu- 
eator. For such, religion can stand upon its 
own merits and ealls for no special pleading; 
in the classroom denominationalism is not an 
issue. The class inevitably knows the teacher’s 
preferences; the personal equation need not be 
obviated; but the objective search for truth, 
wherever it may lead, stands first. Religion is 
strong enough to be subjected to this test also. 

The 
makes an affirmation of faith in the nature of 


teacher who follows these principles 


religion from a different standpoint from that 
of the church. It is not for him to instill a 
creed or catechism, but to study any credo, its 
forebears, its function, the support it has gained 
in history, its contribution to the development 
of civilization, the revolts it has engendered, the 
new movements that stem from it. The teacher 
must consider priest and prophet in their rela- 
tion to one another, their claims to authority, 
their contribution to religious tradition in tem- 
ple, synagogue, church, or in religious orders, 
the national or international significance of the 
movements they originate. 

Religion has been rightly called “the matrix 
of culture.” It lies at the heart of human prog- 
The question 
of the growth of religion, and sometimes of its 
atrophy, of its capacity to offer guidance in 
times of crisis, all of this—covering the dawn of 


ress as well as of conservatism. 





history to the present day—is the field open to 
teachers of religion in the classroom. 

Studies in religion reveal affinities with liter- 
ary, historical, philosophical, and social studies 
and with many of the sciences. There is no 
field of interest upon which religion can turn its 
back; and yet religion is not identical with 
these other interests; it possesses definite body 
and content of its own. But this affinity of in- 
terest does mean that religion courses can be 
coupled with advantage to many a major, and 
that a religion major should be planned with 
flexibility, the ultimate interests of the student 
serving the adviser as guide. This is compatible 
with departmental rulings that students major- 
ing in religion must do work in given fields—at 
Smith College, in Biblical literature and either 
history of religion or religious thought—and 
must spend a given number of semester hours 
in work within the department in two of these 
three fields. Elective work in the application of 
Christian principles to society is encouraged. 

The teacher of religion cannot turn away from 
the wider implications of the subject. Religion 
has a taste for the whole; it is eo-ordinative, con- 
structive. Man is a social animal and something 
The church universal is the business of 
But in 
the classroom different attempts to formulate 


more. 
religion and it cannot exist in vacuo. 


and give practical expression to the concept of 
the church have impartial claim. The classroom 
is free from committal; but it is not free from 
interpretation; nor must it ever be forgotten 
that the application of religious principles is a 
primary interest with the student. A balance 
between the fields of study and of religious 
activity should be kept to the fore; hence the 
department affiliation with the chaplaincy at 
Smith College is the closest possible. The chap- 
lain is a member of the department who teaches 
in the field of religious thought, one that offers 
opportunity for full discussion of basic religious 
questions from the broad standpoint of the col- 


legiate ideal. In the Sunday vesper services of 
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the college religious interests can find expres- 
sion, welcomed and supported by students of all 
denominations and of none. 

The department of religion seeks to bring 
theory into touch with practice at all available 
points; it has a small but significant museum 
which includes a representative collection of 
Palestinian pottery and of characteristic re- 
ligious objects from the Far East; slides and 
films are freely employed. Field trips covering 
visits to churches, synagogues, and mosques are a 
regular feature of courses in history of religion; 
students studying the application of Christian 
principles to society are introduced to projects 
for the betterment of race relations, or minority 
status, or labor conditions. In two courses an- 
nual field trips to New York City are planned 
for these purposes. 

Concurrent with the principles of the depart- 
ment of religion are the activities of the Smith 
College Association for Christian Work. The 
association aims “to try to understand the Chris- 
tian faith and live the Christian life through 
worship, study, and action.” Activities are con- 
ducted by a cabinet and numerous student com- 
mittees. They cover conduct of worship in the 
exquisite small chapel attached to the library; 
Bible study; all forms of church co-operation, 
interfaith, interrace and social action; commun- 
ity service for which Northampton institutions 
offer scope; religious and marriage forums; dis- 
cussion with freshman groups; entertainment of 
foreign students; and a series of enterprises 
concerning “world awareness,” frequently inter- 
collegiate and international in trend. For 1943, 
600 out of 2,000 undergraduates have signed 
for work upon these projects, the largest being 
the social-action group with 190 registrants. 

MarGaret B. Crook 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF RELIGION 
AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 
SMITH COLLEGE 
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The Baconian Lectures (University of Iowa Pub- 
lication—Series on Aims and Progress of Re- 


search No. 74, Study Series No. 405). Pp. 120. 
Published by the university. 1943. 
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Including contributions by Carl E. Seashore, Troyer 
S. Anderson, George Glockler, Everett W. Hall, and 
others. 
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The Humanities 
Princeton Uni- 


FOERSTER, NORMAN (editor). 
after the War. Pp. vii+95. 
versity Press. 1944. $1.50. 
The object of this group of essays is to consider the 
proper place of the humanities in higher education 
after the war, and is contributed to by Wendell L. 
Willkie, Roscoe Pound, Norman Foerster, Theodore 
M. Greene, Abraham Flexner, William Macneile 
Dixon, Gordon Keith Chalmers. 


GRIFFIN, CHARLES G. Latin America—An Inter- 

pretation of Main Trends in Its History (Cornell 
University Curriculum Series in World History, 
No. 3). Pp. 96. Cornell University Press, 
1944. 
This bulletin was prepared primarily to provide high 
school teachers of American history with materials 
that can be used to enliven and clarify some of the 
more significant aspects of the development of Latin 
America, and includes (1) an interpretative analysis, 
(2) a brief, annotated bibliography, (3) study and 
discussion questions, (4) activities for pupils. 


Hiuu, F. F., and F. A. HARPER, Have We Food 
Enough for All (Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 
89). Pp. 30. Illustrated. Publie Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
1944. 10¢. 

Must we starve to feed our Allies? What changes 
are necessary in our diet? Will we have steaks 
again after the war? 

+ 


HouMEs, HENRY WYMAN. New Hope for Human 
Unity (Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series). Pp. 
vi+111. Macmillan. 1944. $1.50. 


To be reviewed in a later number of SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY. 


* 
JACKEY, Davip F., MELVIN L. BARLow. The 
Craftsman Prepares to Teach. Pp. viii+184. 
Maemillan. 1944. $2.00. 


Written for craftsmen and others in industry who 
have had little or no previous experience as teachers 
and who are being called upon to train workers for 
many different industrial occupations. It explains 
how to plan and organize the subject matter to meet 
the desired objectives of a course and describes the 
basic techniques of successful teaching. 


NATHANSON, JEROME. Religious Creeds and Re- 
ligious Freedom. Pp. 16. The New York So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture, 2 West 64th St., New 
York. 1944. 10¢. 

e 


PARKER, BERTHA Morris. The Basie Science Edu- 
cation Series: Animals We Know. Dependent 
Plants. Garden Indoors. Machines. Plant and 
Animal Partnerships. Sound. Pp. 35, each. 
All illustrated. Row, Peterson. 1944. 32¢ 
each. 

e 

TUROSIENSKI, SEVERIN K. ‘‘ Education in Cuba.’’ 
Bulletin 1943, No. 1. U.S. Office of Education. 
Pp. vi+90. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1943. 
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